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Pour examples are give* of Teacher corps school-based 
staff development projects in Massachusetts- An introductory chapter 
identifies characteristics of successful s£aff l development efforts, 
based on- participatory 'decision making , -the needs of teachers , 
students,, r ^nd the community, and cobperatibn between the university 
and the school. The/f>rst article describes the planning of 
school-tJbmmpnity tfepource centers in a high school and in* two middle 
"schools* Each* resource center is "efftaed" by .it&^ereators because of 
the collaboration between/ parents and teachers in planning, -staffing, 
ajad policy /making* Another focus-^as adapted in a Lowell high school, 
where a ^Teacher Corps needs assessment pinpointed several problem 
areas, but found that>the teachgrs did not want to accept . 
responsibility^ ior* complex curripular issues, with the approval of 
the principal, a committee of six department heads was empowered to 
address not only curricular and iststruct^onal^ improvement, but also 
teacher evaluation, thereby broadening their leadership role and 
improving their relations witfi e^ch othftj. The t third -article 
describes the development and effects of a' credit- bearing 
alymini Boston state college to 

f^?llty ; ^-t three high schools* A caie study of the^ actions?, taken by 
teachers' participating in thfe practicum illustrates the .positive 
steps' involving parents and .students in school events, A concluding 
commentary * points out thd distinguishing characteristics >of staff, 
development, qomparing it to continuing education, professional \ 
development! and personal development* Itf is suggested that, through 
ef.fective/pl^anning and goal orientation, staff development success 
stories will be com*on, (FG)r ' 
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Preface 



T ■ 1 eacher Corps, a program of 'the Department of Edu- 
I cation, has funded prqjectjfe which have as one of 
JL, ' {heir goa(s an improved educational professional 
development system. Projects typically involve a university, 
three or four schools which include all grade levels K-12, and* 
the community surrounding the schools. The four projects 
represented in this booklet are within the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and are located in'the-urban areas of Boston, 
Lowell, and Worcester. 

. The four projects in seeking an improved educational 
development system in their identified schools have become 
intimately involved in the staff development issues affecting 
secondary school^Volumes have been written which reflect the 
inability of educators to effect virtually any kind of significant, 
positive change in secondary schools. The four project direc- 
tors and their staff have seriously attempted to aodfess th§ 
impermeability to change of the secondary school and feel that 
* their learnings ^Te important for other staff developers. The 
authors have chosen to select from the totality of their staff 
"^development work discrete examples whjch havte served as 
* mechanisms for broader phange within the secondary school. 

The introductory chapter by John Norwood identifies 
characteristics of successful staff development efforts based 
on his experiences of the past five years. These characteristics 
can, provide a framework for the reader's analysis of the three 
. secondary staff development efforts that follow. - 

Jedn Esposito and Susan Seibel preserit the process used 
in developing School/Community ■ Resource Centers. Tije 
Centers in turn become a place^for designing and offering 
further staff development opportunities for the total school 
conynunity. The Centers are a staff development mechanism 
whereby schools can become more self-renewing. 

The staff development program undertaken by Allan Alson 
'and Mark Piechota evolved through rneetings with the heads of 
departments, and the adminisfratio0j>f the secondary school. 
The meetings provided an opportqimty to address the areas of 
- curriculum and, instruction, supervision, and leadership. The 
{total school population was affected as the heads of depart- 
q ~nts began implementing their new skills and learnings. 

mc - ,5 ... 



Cleveland Clarke and Ann DePlacido Resent an approach t 
called the administrative practicum which ihvolved teachers in 
the identification of specific problems of the school. Each 
teacher through group discussion and work with other school 
staff designed and implemented a plan of action which w<rtild 
alleviate the problem. ^ 



r The conclusion by Sara Massey presents a^frameworfc for 
distinguishing between staff development an£ pcofessional 
development and discusses the need for collecting information 
on the achievements of goal-oriented staff development. „ 

Educators involved with staff developmentin secondary 
schools are urged to study and analyze the examples and idea^ 
presented here base^on their own experience and knowledge. 
• The problems of secondary education will not go away by 
simply ignoring or avoiding then*. Only through the sharing of 
our present and^futtire efforts will sufficient information be 
available for us tirglean the insights and knowledge essential to 
improving the education* of all students in secondary schools. 

The authors wish to express their appreciation to Dr. Clarke 
of Boston State College, who originated tlfe idea of this booklet 
and worked many hours to get it underway. Additionally the 
authors are appreciative of th^many teachers, administrators, 
parents, and students who have been involved intl\ese efforts to 
develop meaningtul secondary staff development programs. 




Sara Massey, Editor 



Effective Staff Development Programs 



John Ho/wood, Project Director, 
Northeastern University/Boston Public Schools, 
' .District VII Teacher Corps Project ■ . J 



INTRODUCTION ; -y 

The search for effective staff development models for 
school personnel is a continuous quest among pro- 
fessional educators. Tfye support of staff development 
by federal programs such as Teacher Corps and Teacher 
jCenters and "projects of professional associations such as 
the American Association of Colleges of Teacher'Education, 
the^NEA, and AFT is Indicative of the level of concern 
about this issue, this continuing search is based on the' 
belief that staff development, though successful irt som£ 
instances, has not effectively addressed the needs of per- 
sonnel working in public education. The experience in and 
assessment of these projects supported through government 
and professional organizations have provided those working 
in staff development with some meaningful, though not con- 
clusive, answers about effective models. 

u Staff^velopment ,? 1rvthis chapter is defined as the vehicle 
by wl^jch all the personnel of a school acquire processes, infor- 
mation and skiH^anhancing experiences which afford them the 
opportunity to become more effective in dealing with school- 
wide concerns. The desired outcome^ this definition of staff 
development is school self-renewal,^ process whereby indi- 
viduals as well as groups of teachers, administrators and 
parents work together c6ntinuously to examine issuesaffecting 
"the school. This process implies individual and group capacity- 
building for problem definition, analysis, and resolution. 
Experiences in staff development projects in several cities and 
reading about others' experiences have led me to the conclu- 
sion that [Us- both -possible and necessary to begin to identify 
those aspects of staff development projects that are most likejy 
to result in school' self-renewal. Through the examination of my 
professional experiences, I have begun to identify those aspects 
-q* staff development programs that seem to be essehtial. 



1. Representatives of all school personnel should be Involved 
in planning staff development. f 

Traditional staff development programs are for the* most 
part* aimed toward the formal teaching' staff of a^scho^l. To * 
accept this limitation can imply that this other personnel are 
, hot an integral part of the Educational process for children. 
The assumption has bteen that because the greatest percpntage ' 
offS^studenfs time in most schools is spent in the classroom, 
only teachers need staff development which will enhance their 
effectiveness.* But what about the relationship between 'the 
other professional and paraprpfessional personnel of a school 
who have contact with students outside of the classroom? 
( Inherent in this question is the belief that the educational 
process in school occurs outside as well as inside the classroom 
and that, in most cases, school personnel other than teasers 
do contribute to the learning process. The guidance counselor, 
the assistant principals, custodial workers, lunchroom super- * 
visors, hall monitors, parents, secretarial staffs are all part of the 
student's education. 

Jt may be impossible to 
have the entire personnel of 
a school involve^ in # ^i plan- 
ning effort. However, in a 
total' school staff develop- 
ment program, representa- 
tives from each facet of the 
school would serve on a 
staff development planning 
team: teachers, principals, 
counselors l parents, students, custodians, community agency 
personnel, support personnel, and central administration per- - 
soi^W in charge of sti^ff cleyelopment. This planning team 
woula be charged with the responsibility of devising plans and 
strategies to address the educational needs and concerns of the 
school. It is through participation in planning that ownership, 
consensus, and relevance emerge. Inclusion in the decision-- p 
making process builds within people a sense of efficacy «and 
commitment. In today's schools these characteristics are sadly 
absent * 

2. Parents should be considered as part of the total school staff 
participating in the planning and implementation of pro- 
grams.. . 

To refer to the totality .of a school's existence would be in- 
accurate if parents were not included. Wtyle, research efforts 
have been unable to describe the importance of their role fully, 
it is clear that parents' perception of and familiarity with the 
quality of the school does affect the performance of students in 
"le school. . 1 • 




Although educators disagree about the specific influences 
.of parents on formal schooling, few arguments contradict the 
strong impact that parents hpve onjhe students. It is not the role 
of the school to alter this impact or to change the way patents 
relate to their child ren.-but it is the responsibility of the schools 
to depict honestly to parents the content of thB school's educa- 
tional program. Conflict between the home and the school is 
often a result of parents not knowing the purpose of the school's 
educational program. Schools are often unsure of what parents 
expect, other than that their children should be receiving an 
education. Both the school and the parent are concerned with 
the qgality of education provided to children. A staff develop- 
ment'format can. be developed to begin to resolve differences 
in*expectatio"ns and misunderstanding of purpose. 

A total schoo'Lstaff development program and planning 
team would be a beginning/By being involved in the planning, 
implementation, and evaluation of the program, parents would 
have their input reflected in the school'S-educational program. 

3. Staff development should be based on an assessment of the 
needs of the students of the school. 

° .The basi3 for selecting the consent of a staff development 
program should be the educational needs of the students. A 
clear understanding of the needs of teachers and the other per- 
sonnel is 'an important part otany staff development program, 
but the relationship between, student needs and teacher needs 
cannot be overlooked. The content of sjaff development pro- 
grams ^traditionally evolves from some form pf a needs assess- 
ment, usuaJly^depicting the needs Of teachers,, not students. 
Such assessments tend to make the needs of students super- 
fluous to'the staff development program anc[ teachers rather- 
than students bacdtnelhe primary berffejicianes of such pn>> 
' grams. ,* ? » 

Every individual comprising, the staff development team 
has contact and experience with the students of the school 
therefore, they represent a valuable resdurce for getting infor- 
mation about studentneeds which should not be overlooked. 
They are aware of how students are responding to the total 
environment of the. school and can provide the baseline tor 
determining what stdff development is most critical in a school. 

4. Staff development should be both innovative and flexible in' 
order to effectively me6t the changing needs of students. 

In traditional staff development programs innovation and 
- flexibility are sacrifice tor the sake of continuity. Many pro- 
grams seem to center <5n the beljef that the needS of school per- 
sonnel and students are constant while in reafity students who 
. enter school in September need different educational experi- 
CD ( f r :es by December, Their needs and, therefore, the school 
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personnel's needs change. Any staff development program that 
does not have continuous assessment and is not/flexible in 
meeting the ever-changing needs of students and $cM*ol per- 
sonnel risks bejpg antiquated and irrelevant. * < \ . 
. 5* $taff development should be site-specific* ; . 

One sure way to inhibit the success of any staff develop- 
ment program is to claim that it addresses the programmatic 
needs of a school, while not doing so. Most cpnflict around staff 
^development evolves from this^situatlon, M?ny staff develop- 
ment programs are touted as being site-specific in content and 
outcome^. However, a close examination often reveals the op- 
posite. Site-specifjc ismore than conducting the training pro- 
grams at the school. The content of the program must evolve 
from the uniqueness of the school. 

, Many staff development programs fait because there exists 
no connection with ^ school's educational program or with stu- 
dents' needs. The goals and objectives of the staff development 
program must come from those individuals serving on the plan- 
ning team who are aware of the day to day needs of thejr co- 
workers and the sjudents within a. school. 

6* Staff development should be viewed as important because^ 
it enchahces the particfpants' performance* 1 

Staff development prpgrams should be seen as a natural, 
component of the educatidnal process. Currently, much staff 
development is separated from the life of a school and the 
responsibilities of the staff. An example of thjs*-separation is 
the difference between the extrinsic benefits gained from par- 
ticipating in a staft development program and the intrinsic 
benefits clearly relatted to the needs of a scf\ooi, its student 
body, and its^educational program. The extrinsic rewards are 
those familiar incentives of graduate credit, stipends, and 
salary increments which are accri/ed by the participants irre- 
spective of the impact on the learning process. These incentives 
unforfunately often become the only reward for participating. 
Intrihsic rewards shojuld be the major incentive for participating 
in staff development programs. 

. The benefits of participa- 
ting in a staff development pro- 
gram should be directly related 
to the needs ofchildren met by 
the'educational program,. How- 
ever, intrinsic rewards ape often 
compromised by. the tradition" 
of extrinsic incentives. To rer 
^cognize. the extrinsic rewards 
and their impact on the profes- 
sional advancement of e<duca- 
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tional personnel is "warranted. But, it is also important to recog- 
nize that the educational profession' includes 'intrinsic re- 
wards — the internal^atisfactibn of knowing that students are 
learning more as a result of participant's improved performance. 

7. Principals should have a central role in staff development. 

Most public school educators belief that the principal * 
should be the instructional leader of a school. He or she is the 

'person within the organizational structure of the school who is 
responsible for seeing that the needs of personnel are met in ; 

' such a manner that enhances or, at least, does n&t threaten the 
learning opportunities available to children. The total condition 
of the school is his or her responsibility. Therefore, the principal 
becomes a resource for and plays a central role in staff develop- 
ment prog rams. * . - 
The school's staff development program depends on the 
principal's active involvement The principal is usually the one 
individual who can facilitate the deliberations- of the staff 
development planning team; insure that the planningjeam con- 
siders 'the total educational progr&m of the school; incorporate 
the staff development planning team as an integral part of the 
school's organizational structure; and provide input, along with 
the other planning team members, for a monitoring system th?ft 
addresses the effectiveness of the staff development program. 
Staff development must be a part of fhe training experiences of 
principals; school systems must begin to support the principal 
in placing and implementing staff development programs; and 
the brganizational structure of a school must allow principals 
to share their knowledge and expertise about the school's edu- 
cational program. . 

8. Staff development programs should have formal monitoring 
systems. r 

A, monitoring system that" 
provides information on a con- 
tinuing -basis about effective- 
ness for modification of the 
program is needed. In addition, 
the total school staff develop- 
ment team with its wide raqge.of 
information andJ)erspebtive 
can provide an a^Surate assess- . % * 
mpM and realistic opinion on 

fhe success and impact of the program. Often, however, the as- 
sessment process is glossed over because it is not formalized. 
A formal monitoring system is necessary if planning is to be in- 
formed by experience. i ^ 




9. Universities and schools must cooperate in staff develop- 
ment as equal partners. , \ r 

Although bdth universities and schools are truly concerned , 
, about the quality oLeducational experiences for students, they 
play different roles in the educational process. The staff 
envelopment relationship, between many universities and 
schools is contractual. Universities, through formal agreements 
with sChoQt systems, are contracted to deliver the content of a 
specific training prograto. 

. Some of the intended outcomes of this arrangement are 
that university faculty members will become more familiar and 
knowledgeable .about the realistic and practical/ieeds of school 
personnel, a relationship wHI be established with public school 
systems that will allow for <ccNlaboration between the two on 
other professional endeavors;, and such experiences will en- 
courage the university personnel to increase their involvement 
^(ith schools. However, past experiences indicate that most*of 
these stated outcomes seldom are reached through staff 

. development programs. The relationship between public 
sghnool personnel and university personnel is often less than \ 
v • cooperative. A wide range of disagreement exjste about the 
practices and fnstructional techniques needed to strengthen 
. the learning opportunities for students, and public school per- 

. sonnel are often le§s than enthusiastic about university involve- 
ment in their school. Although it is possibly for each to point 
the finger at the other, the immediate need is to enfcpurSage.aset 
of practices and postures that will improve not only the relation- ' 

- ship between the two, but create more meaningful staff develop ' 

- ment programs. . j > ^ ' , 

/The'struqture.of the pJafrning team would allow for greater 
interchange between university and public school pef5oni?eU 

, University personnel serving oo the staff development' planning - 
taam become more aware of-the day tQ day needs of both $tu- - 
dents and teachers, in addition to improving theiNcelshionshfp 

/With pjublic SQhooJ personnel. " / 

Seve/aPof these nine aspects of effective; staff development* 
.programs drawn from my experience are found in tHfe fallowing 
three descriptions of specjfic secondary 'staff development 
programs. It is hoped that each reader will have, after reading 
th£se chapters jind reviewing ^his or fcer experience, a better* 
understanding of effective staff -development programs^ for * 
secondary schools* • * . '* ' 

/ Author. ^ ' • : * ' • '* , • 

- John Norwood, Ph.D., University of Mich jgan, is director of the North- 
easterp University/Boston Public Schools, District VII Teacher Corps' 

p^gw\eci. Prior to coming to Northeastern University he was director of 
O tfm Union Graduate School/Cincinnati Public Schools teacher Corps 
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School-Based Staff Development: 
School/Community ftesource Centeff§\ 

Jeanette P. Esposito, Project Director 
. «Susan Seibel, Curric ; ulfim Resource fc - . 
Specialist 

Wo'rcesterPublic Schools/University of 
Massachusetts { Amherst) 
Teacher Corps Project 

INTRODUCTIONS * n 

Resource centers that have been developed this year in 
three of the Teajch^r Corps project schools (North Hicfh 
School, Worcester Efest Middle School and Arthur 
R. Sullivan Middle School) are the £ttfe]ect of this chapter 
The Resource Center concept has encouraged a variety , of 
different staff development activities, each reflecting the unique 
people and needs in the different schools. We believe 
that Resourced Center development represents a promising 
beginning, an incentive and a means for school/community 
interaction and ongoing professional development, two key 
factorswhich we believe can strongly affect the school learning 
climate for children. ■ J 

The neWenyironment that has been created in our schools, 
the School/Community Resource Center, is not an pffice, not a 
classroom, not a library, and not a lounge. All of these areaSare 
firmly established ^"school places" where people perform 'cer- 
tain set roles. lnstead^he §^ol/Communfty Resource Center 
can be a comfortable receptive place, "neutral turf", where 
teachers, .parents^ admin istratbrs, community people "can 
, socialise and talk gsadults interested ineach otherand mutually 
concerned about children. The Resource Center can be space 
whefe teachers sharetfdeas about new methods of materials 
ancl reSp- the benefits of §ach others expertise, where parent or m 
teacher support groups mfeet to identify and become involved" 
with educational issues that.affectlearning. A Resource Center 
can stocky display and make available constantly changing^ 
resources Preference works, raw materials; or sample cur- 
ricula created by colleagues. The Respurpe Center can sponsor 
Workshops or presentations that draw university or community 
resources into the school or thatinform community members 
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about school programs and activities. Such a Center can be all 
or none of these things. Itsexistence and continued life depends 
upon the school and community people who create'aad use it. 

♦Creating three Resource Centers, as well as designing 
diverse activities for each center, became part of a learning 
process by which school and community participants as well 
as Teacher Corps staff members have developed new skills and 
confidence in sharing and implementing ideas. We have dis- 
covered that parents' and community members 1 interaction 
with teachers and administrators has become a significant 
means for professional growth. This interaction provides 1) a 
way to learn' mare about adolescents' lives outsrtJe the class- 

- room'and about the community surrounding each school, 2) a 
stimulus to r&hfak and then clearly describe school curricula 
arid programs to community members, and 3) an opportunity to 
provide instruction in basic skills to interested adtflts who can 
reinforce study sMIls as volunteers in school or as parents at 
home. 9 

BELIEFS ABOUT PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

. Our work to create Re- 
source Centers was founded on 
certain beliefs about profes- 

- sional growth. Professional 
growth that empowers people 
to make decisions, on an in- 
dividual and collective level, en- ~ 
ergizes them to make changes 
in their own lives and to influ- - 
§nce others as well. Profes- * . 
siohal growth that is self-initiated willfbe more personally mean- 
ingful and have more potential for lasting change. Self-initiated 
activity by its nature will focus on people's strengths and their 
ability to identify needs as wellastodevelopwaystomeetthem. 
Self-initiated staff development contrasts sharply with the more 
traditional approach of diagnosis and remediation, which tends 

. to emphasize people's deficits rather than their assets^ deficit 
approach not only threatens self-esteem, but also toils to gain 
the "ownership" of participants to create meaningful changes 
for themselves. Self-initiated staff development presup'poses^an 
inherent desire on the part of educators to do a good job afnd, 
given the opportunity, to continue to grow professionally. 
Professional growth is a long developmental pro cess, not 
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a single event, ,and a highly^personal experience thr&t indi- 
viduals move through in different ways and at different rates. 
Ongoing staff development that involves participants in plan- 
ning ana implementing diverse activities at their school site 
can respond to the different levels of professipnaf growth and 
concern. , I z * 
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PLANNING A RESOURCE CENTER: PROCESS VS PRODUCT 

At 'first, we* found that the idea of creating a Resource 
• Center strorigly encouraged "initiators" to focus on^the product 
or the place. After an area is 'allocated, many pressures to 
"produce", to quickly set ur an attractive, inviting space can 
descend upon the planners. However, fostering a true owner- 
ship of a Resource Center on the part of teachers, administra- 
tors and parents, encouraging genuine collaborative planning 
about .what they want in their space, takes much longer^. The 
short term goal of "implanting" a Resource Cepter in a school 
resembles a "quick fix" approach that ultimately does little to 
encbJrage a Center's meaningful use by thoseior whom it was 
supposedly designed. - - m ' 

A much lohger process y%as necessary to gain ownership 
and to begin determining the goal$*of such Centers. The goals 
that emerged were: 

1. To improve the school'learning climate 

2. To foster ongoing professional development 
and support for school personnel 0 \ 

t ' 3. To strengthen positive communication and ^ 
a * collaboration among the schools and community 
A1I agreed that the above goals were important — thaUthey' 
reflected real needs as identified by teachers, administrators, 
2nd merhbers of the community in our Teacher Corps project. 
.We also agreed that any' effort to change a school learning 
climate and to encourage new'behaviors on fcur part must take 

% place within the unique culture of each school. 

We found that a long-term planning process ebbs and 
* flows. At times things movevalong tangibly and quickly. Com- 
mittees getprganized, decision^ are made and people take 
. * responsibility for many tasks. At other times, things seerp to 
be at a, virtual standstill. One project has been completed and 
% little is* happening ttydentify or mo\te towfird a next step. Yet, 
Q . we also discovered teat these intermittent periods of calm are 
often times {or reflecffon and redirections — necessary parts 
of an ongoing process/that meets ever-changing needs. 

STAGES IN CENTER DEVELOPMENT 

What we learned from participating in 
the simultaneous planning of three differ- 
ent Resource Centers in a high school and 
two middle schools has helped us to focus 
"on certain key step^t^hnrraTbeiJseful 
to others. ^ 

r 1. Finding a Space. 
* Involving the Building principals in 
fanning for a Resource Center is a crucial 
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first step. Thef allocation of space is a sensitive issue that 
requires administrative ,and teacher agreement and 
cooperation, especially since the space needs to be set aside 
for exclusive u se as a Resource Center wherd new kinds of adult 
interaction car take placeA/Ve held two day-long summer meet- 
ings with principals and teacher representatives to discuss 
teaeher Corps activities, school goals in general and the Re- 
source CenterjConcept in particular. As 3 result, space in each 
school was intiially identified. Principals continued to be in- 
volved in Resource Center development at their schools, and 
supported myriad printing, building and refurbishing projects 
during the yea'j. 

Space in one middle school was apportioned from part of a 
large library, with the librarian's support. The principal and a 
task force of telphers and community members requested sup- 
port from the school system to build a dividing wall between, 
two areas. Afte^some delays and many months of effort, the 
wdll, complete yith a nevy door and window, was built and 
painted. This djvider represented an impressive concrete 
achievement, of a school/community group working together 
toward a cdmmon goal. Spaces in the two other schools were 
created out of a teacher lounge and a mailroom and a teacher 
aide office./ 

2. Designing the Space 

'Once a t space has been clearly defined, a comfnittee of 
interested community members and teachers can begin to 
design the environment and set it up. Our CQmmittees included 
volunteer teachers and community rfiembers as well as teachers 
. earning university credit for their participation and the Teacher 
Corps Curriculum Resource Specialist who served as facilitator 
•for the committees; 

Pldnniog^fpr the environment occurred in many stages. 
First, the "dlj^m stage" was a time for brain storming. Usincf^ 
the open-ende^ statement, "A Resource Center can -be . . JZ t * 
individuals gave their input. A Resource Center can baj'a place 
for departments to .work together", "a place to traii\t,eachers to 
work with community members", "a room where parents could 
teach an activity", "an information center", "a display area", "a , 
creative problem-solving space*, "a room for*workshops"^s a * 
part of the "dream stage", some committee members surveyed 
other faculty and community members to see what they wanted. 
When all ideas-were-grouped-togethe^xlesign, of different 
spaces in the room to accommodate diverse needs could begin. 

At this point in the planning process, groups expressed the 
need for a,concentrated block of time to work on second stage 
issues — space design and goal setting. In response, a* full-day 
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"workparty" during a r^ular school day was planned. Sub- 
stitutes were provided for -the teachers involved. Community 
members who were available-also attended, \ 

; * During ,the Hvorkparty* * *" . 

people representing each Re- 
1 . . source Center committee usecf 
poster-sjze laminated scale 
drawings to design furniture 
and equipment placement and 
to draw, erase and rearrange. 
After their spaces were de- 
signed r each group worked with 
> ■ a facilitator tblistwhatthey had 

accomplished and where they wanted to be by the end of the 
school year. We used "action plans'"' that required us to focus on 
clear objectives* These objectives delineated steps to be taken 
to create functioning Resource Centers. The action pJans re- 
corded tasks to meet objectives, persons responsible, dates 
/ for ta'sk accomplishment, resources needed and evaluation 
. criteria. The plans were then copied and distributed to members 
"of eajch school group. One person in feach school qroup volun- 
teered to bathe "marjager" of each action plan to sedihat tasks 
- wefe. completed on time. At the end of the "workparty", each 
school gWJp presented their accomplishments^£fnd the 
designsSnd future plans to the other groups. A-vStuable out- 
growth o^ the "workparty" was the opportunity to share. dif- 
ferent schools' ideas about the Centers' programs. The com- 
mittees found this to beso' helpful that they requested a future 
• * -sharing session. * 

3. Using the Space 

Since the "workparty" took place, Resource Center com- 
mittee member^ have followed" their action plans and have 

n dite many 
through their 
gs of school 
as many 
and work- 



moved to the fusing stage". As a result, they^ 
accomplishments. Centers have become reality 
many activities: they have accommodated m 
task forces and Resource Center committee; 
informal sharing sessions. Videotaping p n 
shops for parefits and teachers-have been heloin theTResource 
Centers. Open # houses for parents and teachers in e&ch Center 
have given participants an opportunity to examine displays of 
teachers' or students' work, to sign up for \AfcrksKbps f to learn 
about volunteer opportunities, to take free mate^ls donated by 
publishers and, perhaps most important, to Become familiar 
with Jhe new place In their school that is available for their use. 
In some Resource Centers a calendar of events has been 
created to avoid conflicts in use of the space, a clear testimony 
to its relevance for a Variety of people. 
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PARENT HELPERS IN THE RESOURCE CENTERS * 

A mgjor probfem associated with the existence of any 
Resource Center, we all agreed, was staffing. Who is available 
, to catalogue, stock and display materials or even to enlist*and 
^ teach volunteers to do this' work? Who has time to conceptu- 
alize, organize and advertise open houses or to find presenters 
for workshops? Who can just "be there 1 ' to welcome new school 
and community users of the Resource Centers or to suggest 
ways and means for parents, teachers and administrators to 
get together? • * " 

Resource Center committees have continued to remain 
active in developing ideas for activities. However, examining 
the busy schedules of the school and community people in- 
volved thus far increased our collective difficulty in answering 
the above questions. The answer to the dilemma of more help 
^implementing activities was utilizing "parent helpers." 

/Parent helpers are parents of children in the three Teacher 
'Corps secondary schools who were selected by each schopl 
task force and who are paid by Teacher Corps to work five to 
\ ten hours a week in their children's schools to facilitate the on- 
going (functioning of the Resource Centers. Principals in the 
project schools, who were closely in.volv.eU in designing the 
* responsibilities of the parent helpers, wrote to the parents to 
describe .this job opportunity. Interested parents applied for 
the parent helper positions and school task forces examined 
applications, conducted interviews and selected two finalists 
, for each school from among the candidates/As a result, s\\ 
parent helpers (two in each of the three schools) have been* 
working on the countless tasks associated with ongoing 
Resource .Center programs. 

As members of each Resource Center committee, parent 
helpers have contributed valuable perspectives about useful' 
programs which bring community resources into the schools 
, and which strengthen schoot/home communication and under- 
starjdina. During the pa£t three months, parent helpers have 

• brougfitover 250 parents into the schools, have established 
phone committees and have succeeded* in bringing School 

, Committee ^n*d City Council membersjn to visifthe schpols. 
As a result of ^greater parent presence in the schools, a variety 
of school-homg comrnunication nefyy^rks have bean estab- 
lished and pafent helpers are enlisting volunteers to continue t 
their work When funding for their positions ends/ 

ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY IN STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Increased teacher interaction with parerfts has become 
another area of professionafgrowth, fnformal exchanges with 
q n arentsand community members enableschoolpeopletolearn 
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new information about their students' out-of-school lives as 
well as community needs and perceptions of school programs. 
School people are also becoming more involved in offering 
programs for parents. A principal has offered an evening ses- 
sion on "Parents' and Students' Rights." Teams of teachers at 
one school have met with parents of their students to explain 
the middle school concepts of teamed instruction, enrichment 
activities, skills centers and advisor-advisee relationships. 
Other schools have held orientations for parents of entering 
students as well as separate workshops on improving reading 
skills, individualized teaching strategies and.computer-assisted 
instruction. 

This program has stimulated new thinking and possible 
new approaches as teachers describe and illustrate ttieir daily 
work with students to community members and, in the process, 
respond to. parents' questions and concerns. 

ONGOING COLLEGIAL SUPPORT FOR TEACHERS 

Plans for mcJre staff development activities in Centers are* 
continuing.. Task force members are inviting fheir colleagues 
to make presentations about new teaching strategies or cur- 
ricula that fhey have found to be effective in their classrooms. 
One school has organized a teacher support group that will 
meet weekly to discus&common educational concerns. Presen- 
tations on new materials supporting education that is multi- 
cultural and^diagnostic-prescriptive teaching will be offered in 
Resource Centers during the next yeafC A videotape demon- 
strating peer support through clinical supervision made by 
school people and Teacher Corps staff will be shown in 
Resource Centers. ' 

Maintaining ongoing self-initiated programming in. 
Resource' Centers remains our primary goaj fer the future. 
Through the slow process of developing Resource Centers, 
self-confidence has grown, collaboration 6ip many levels has 
occurred and stereotyping 
amon&school^and community 
people ihas,broken down. Like 
Center des^gn/useof the Space 
&ill be^anong-term, gradually 
changing phenomenon which 
encompasses a variety of acti- 
vities arising fro n\thediscdvery 
of various group needs. We ex- 
pect that participation will ebb , 
and flow, depending upon the cycles of energy and priority 
during 6ach school year. Center groups have begun to give us 
clear messages tKat the help of a facilitator fs not always neces- 




* sary in these pjeetings. At these times we realize it is desirable 
'to disappear for £ time and to encourage independence and 
eipp'ower irtdividualsto move ahead on their own — our ultimate 
goal if a self-reneWing school is to be achieved 

v t Webelievetfiatanewertvir6nmentineac|ischoofdesigned 
1o generate continuous efforts" te improve schools will aid 
faculty, administrators ancj parents to plan ways to makeiheir 
schools better and; to acquire the knowledge and skills neces- 
sary to carry out tfiese improvements. Looking into the future, 
we hope that Resource Centers that are "owned" by their 
creators can serv^e as: 

—neutral turif which regenerates relationships among the 
«pri ncipals, teachers, and community members and estab- 
. lishes strong home/school support systems 

—a professional. 'and social environment where teacher 
isolation and privatism in teaching that has divided col- 
leaguefff rom ofie another can be broken down and where 
collective problem-s.olving' can develop as a new school, 
norm . 

—a learning laboratory where adults continue to be stu-^ 
^*dents of teaching; where school professionals can look 
for new options, polish old skills and develop new ones^ 
~ajf)d where on-the-job assistance can be available from 
colleagues who mutually support one another •> 

—a stimulating ' climate where risk-taking by school/ 
community personnel and experimentation in teaching * 
and learning is encouraged and commended, where 
e teaching becomes.more than a matter of monotony and 
routine ' * 

In a time of declining resources, unleashing the Under- 
utilized resources of teachers' and parents' perceptions of 
instructional needs and problems as well as their collective 
talents in devisrhg wayato'sojve them, strongly promotes on- 
gjihig school renew?! efforts. Continuous school and com- 
munity use of a Resource Center can insure that sharing and 
learning^ ot-der tt> addrefes schpol problems are wdven into 
the fabric i?f each school day/This fabric, reinforced by the 
threads ^f administrative and community support for and 
participation. in instructional implement activities, can be 
greatly strengthened. Thus,. it can fafrJ^etter withstand today's 
sopietal pressures as itls pulled and*pushed by forces of public, 
disaffection, legislative mandates, accountability and economic f , 
constraints? „ .A * * ' \ *!* 
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DEFINING THE PROBLEM 

In November, 1979 the Loyvell Hi^h School faculty 
responded to a, Teacher Corns questionnaire, noting 
areas of the school that seemefcl to need improvement. 
^ The three items mentioned most were. 

• CurriculuYri to , deal effectively with the basic sKills of 
students . . 

• §tude'nt tardiness and absenteeism* % 

• Faculty morale and job,.satisf3ction 

An increasing number of students were entering the high 
schoprgnprepared for its existing courses/ Many weife un- 
motivated and .deficient in reading, computation and study 
skills. Thfeir lack of purpose was reflected irr their continuous 
tardiness and absenteeism. These factors helped make teach- 
ing less than satisfactory for many faculty members, who com- 
*j£la]ned 'about the condition! of the school, who felt hsfhted anc} 
unappreciated, and who looked to administrators for Rations 
s to the problemsT" — ; 

*Note. We would like to express our sincere appreciation to the department heads, 
the dean of faculty and the headmaster for both their active involvement in and ap- 
proval of the contents of this article. It is through their efforts that.a new, exciting 
and potential successful avenue for school self-renewal has been opened at 
O ell High School. ' V 
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How 'could the Teacher Corps project be helpful? With , 
(project encouragement, Vf\e principal formed a steering com- 
mittee, composed of himself and six fapdlty representatives. * 
This committee organized the faculty injhp task forces to analyzed 
the, jssues and propose solutions to tHem. It was assumed that 
teacher involvement in problem-solving would simultaneously 
raise moralg and improve conditidnsjn the school. 

These two outcomes were achieved in a number ofTtask • 
forces, particularly those focusing i>n concrete, narrow topics — 
such as a revised faculty handbook, an improved school cdrcv; \ , 
munication system, and a new method-for supervising students. * v 
Yet the groupq looking at curricular issues made little progress. 
The issues seemed too complex to be easily resolved, demand- 
ing changes in scheduling, personnel, budgets, goals and 
objectives. Members .did not want 'to be part of the .task force 
effort without guarantees that their work would .be productive. 

Teachers seemed to be 
looking to the administration iir lf ^ 
general for leadership in these 
matters, but to which' admini- 
strators specifically? The de-* 
partmept heads seemed th,e 
logical,choice: They were mid- 
dle, management^ intermedi- 
aries between the principal and 
teachers on cuTficulum and in- ' 
structional issues. However, 
there was no clarity about what 
'curriculum and instruction re 7 
-sponsibilities actually were del- ' 

egated to them. They met as a group pnly for informational 
meetings chaired by the principal, seldom to discuss common 
^concerns about curriculum and teaching. Jhey were not the 
'primary evaluators of the teacheraln their departments, and 
there was no common system for curriculum evaluation and de- 
. velopment. , * \ 

With th£ principals approval^ it wals decided to'shift the 
focus froqr working directly with teachers to working with the 
department heads, specifically the headVeflh^ six largest 
, departments of the high school (English, math, science, foreign 
tengliages, social studies and business). The problem now 
. facdd was hdw'to empower the department heads as a new 
. leadership body for curriculum and instructional development 
within the school. 

GETTlNfiJS^ARTED 

O m% 14 was proposed to the heads that the Teacher Corps project 
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work with them in three ways: 1) to help them develop a system 
f or curricu lum-revision, particularly focusing^^he needs of 
* unmotivdrt, low-skilled students; 2Ho look at ways to improve 
' the quality" oLinstruction irt each department; and 3) to help 
them develop their skills for leadership in curriculum and 
- instructional development. r <r~ 

The primary format to accomplish these goals was a weekly 
1 1 /2 hour meeting of the h£ads ^nd two Teacher Corps staff .The 
meetin§s-eonfronted issues of curriculum and instructional 
improvement and encouraged the group to plan ways to deal 
with the issues. The meetings were^lso a vehicle for the heads 
to discuss their roles and respor^fbilities and how to enhance 
leadership. .in their departments and in the school. Teacher 
Corps staff acted as resources and facilitators of the sessions. 
The heads agreed to the proposal, thus beginning a series of ( 
meetings. 

Previous to the first meeting, each he'ad was interviewed 
to determine his or her priorities for curriculum and instruc- ^ 
tional development/The responses were recorded on newsprint 
and displayed at t|jie group meeting, where each head read hjs 
or Iter goals. Then they identified their common concerns: 
01 • Developing a new teacher evaluation form 

• Improving curriculum and instruction for lower level * ^ 
% students 

• Clarifying the department beads' rights and responsi- 
bilities in relation to other administrators. 

. These concerns'became the group goals. 
* THE PROCESS OF THE MEETINGS 

After the first meeting, the sessions were chained on a 
rotat[r\g basis by the department heads, each taking the 
. .responsibility for a month. The principal did not attend the . 
meetings unless invited because he wanted'them to become 
an independent body and felt his presence, particularly in the 
early stage, would retard this development. He usually came to 
meetings to respond to proposals that W&re^sent to him. 

The assistant principal, to whom the heads reported on a 
number of issues, participated \n most sessions. His overview 1 
of organizational policies and procedures was invaluable to 
the group when it came time for decision-making. At the ses- • 
sions there were nine official participants — the six heads, the 
assistant principal and two project staff. In addition, the project * 
secretary attended to take minutes of the meetings/ 

The agenda usually resulted from a negotiation between" 
-one of the project staff and that month's chair^rson..The 
O Dies and responsibilities for this negotiation remained un- 
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clear for most of the year. Many times, staff ended up shaping 
the agendas fo? the- chairmarts approval, because they had 
*more time to think through issues. Lack of clarity about roles 
affected^fhe^ynami^lo^the meetings' The agendas wQre 
recorded on newsprint and taped to a wall, providing a^visual 
reminder to everyone of the progress being made in a meeting, 
but it was often uncertain who was responsible for keeping the 
group foccrsed on a topic and bringing closure .to discussions. 
Frequently the chairman wa& uncomfortable with the role and 
staff assumed it! 1 

In mid-year, the staff told the heads they were uncom- 
fortable with, the leadership rote which had developed In the 
meetings, and the heads resolved to take more responsibility 
for setting agendas and chairing sessions. This discussion 
occurred just as the heads were becoming comfortable with 
each other and the focus anc^ process of the meetings. From 
that point on, they took-muchjnore control. ' 

DEVELOPING A NEW TEACHER EVALUATION FORM 

Initially the_heads- were encouraged to define their goals 
for supervision and evaluation and to consider peer and clinical 
supervision as possi ble m odels. This direction was rested. 
They wanted to get something done quickly arid decided 
revising the presentteacher evaluation form, which they found 
vague and subjective. - / - 

As the revision process wen^along, questions of goals and 
alternative processes emergec^especjally when examples of 
other systems' forms were review^dr-ln one meeting, the heads 
noted aspects of the^valuation pro^ess^hey thought important, 
e.t), teacher self-analysis, ^preobservakion conferences and 
teacher- feedback on the evaluatioivproaess. They Were then 
ready to define toe evaluative cnterieSwifch would be listed on 
the form. The task was frustrating. Criteria seemed debatable, 
ambiguous and oyer-lappingjeading one head to suggest an 
outside consultant 1o help clarify their thinking. 

A consultant gave the department j^ifeads a new perspective 
on classroom observatipn, but further progress on the evalua- 
tion "form was impeded by a variety of factors: holidays, the 
pressure oi other duties^and the demands of other agenda 
items (i.e. release-time planning). After four. months we were 
not very far alontpon revision of the evaluation form. 

It was then agreed to meet after schoTa^hqurs in February 
/to define the evaluative criteria, and one of the heads volun- 
teered to take responsibility for coordinating work on the form. 
Then things started moving. The criteria went through three 
^drafts and were put on a reorganized form ready tp be shared" 



with other groups for their reactions. The heads realized at this 
point that though they had developed a new form, many thi/igs 
needed to~be done in the coming yearJbefore jt could be used in 
the evaluation process. These tas'ks included: * 

• writing detailed definitions of the criteria 

• drafting a guide fot evaluators which explained due 
process and the use of the for.nry 

• organizing training sessions in the use of various class- 
. room observation techniques* 

• sharing their, document* with teachers, administrators 
and the teachers' organization, and seeking their refine- 
ments and approvals 

m ^ In one year the heads had expandad4heir goals from simply 
altering their existing form to improving the total process of 
teacher supervision and evaluation, 

> IMPROVING CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

Simufoaneouslyy work on 
1 improving/the curriculum was 
underway: It becagie clear that 
if curriculum for lower tevel stu- 
dents were going to be devel- 
oped, other curricular areas 
would have ta be reviewed si- 
multaneously by the whole 
school. Most teachers agreed 
.that curriculum development 

was needed but were unwilling to spend time afterschool doing 
. it, and not all were concerned with curriculum for lower level 
students. ? he only alternative was to release all students from 
schoot and provide professional time for teachers to work on 
curriculum topics of their choice. A series of release times for 
the faculty tq meet in subject areacommittees to review and de- 
velop curriculum was proposed. Each committee was to have a 
written plan of action with a timetable andexpected product, I n- 
terdepartmental committees were encouraged. The principal 
suggested the heads be the coordinating body for the releasfe 
time, believing this responsibility would enhance the .heads' 
leadership and expand their view of the school. The heads ac- 
cepted jthe task and set about planning the release time pro- 
* gram. Thisieffort dominated the agendas of their meetings for 
five months. First they organized their departmentlTinto curri- 
culum development committers and then met three times with 
representatives of other subject areas of the school to explain 
the release time plan to solicit proposals for curriculum de- 
. velopment. 
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urn, and they agreed 



. * Everyone- realized coordination Of the release timp would ^ 
be complicated. There were thirty-three sub-committees. work- " 
k ing in eighteen subject areas. The heads met for a full day to 
review the curriculum development proposals, assign meeting 
rooms and draw up a summary of each committee's proposals. 
,OneX)f the heads volunteered to be the primary coordinator for 
thi6 program, 3 * 

There were three release times (students dismissed Vh ' 
hours early from school) for curriculum development,* More 
rNwas not' allocated because of scheduling constraints and 
, teacher morale problems, biit-tt was a promising beginning.* 
The heads, in their report to the principal, noted that meeting 
^ . together during release time to discuss curriculum was some- _ 
what noy&U&r many teachers, but one could see by the4hird 
Session that all were applying themselves to the task and that 
communications $bere Jrriproving within departments and . 
» between teachers and* administrators. In this short time; V 
numerous Course changes (reading lists, sequences) vyere \^ 
agreed upon and' initiated and promising course ideas were V 
\ . developed' Yet, it was just a beginning.! They recommended 
to the principal that more release Ujne b<Tset aside the follow 
. ing year to continue the work oacyrricu 
to fake responsibility Jor coordinating it. 

tJLARiFYING R0LES AND RESPONSIBlLl 

The specific; topic of right? and responsi^ltifes was not 
directly addressed in the department Kead meefmg& because^ 
curriculum development and the.^ev^lu^tionvform dominated 
^ the meetings. Yet indirectly the^eeurf^s dealt with leadership 
issues. . * , 'w r t ** 

Each head took turns chairing the meetings, -and when 
■ project staff .pointed out that they were dominating the meet- 
ings, acting more like leaders tharj facilitators, th6 heads took 
more responsibility for keeping meetings on the^ planned 
agenda.; At this pbint two heads volunteered to coordinate 
variousr Activities related to the curriculum release days and 
^ * ■ the evaluation form. Simultaneously, the jheads wereassumThg 
more of a leadership function in the school Their responsibility 
' for coordinating the release times was giving them more organi* 
" zational visibility and power. By the end of the year, they were 
planning, second-year activities which would expand. thei 
work on curriculum and the evaluation system and solidify th^fr 
x new roles in the^schooL 

'Note It was difficult for some teachers to devote energy toxurnculum development 
when they were not certain Jhey would be rehired Budgetary cuts resulting from 
Massachusetts passage of Propositron 2 V? were threatemngthe release of 50% of the 
city's teachers. ~ 
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IMPACT 

The results of the department heads'; work need to be 
measured against both the original objectives and tjie unantici- 
pated outcomes. A new form for teacher evaluation was the 
primary objective identified by the department heads prior to 
their meetings. As of this writing, a draft form has been pre- 
pared to be field-tested in the school during the next academic 
year The second objective of curriculum development and 
review was more brpadly based, slower than anticipated and 
more oriented toward higher level courses. The work of 
developing department head leadership, though, has had 
significant impact. This impact can be viewed from three per- 
spectives — the effect on individual department heads, the 
effect on the department heads as a group and the effect on the 
high school organization. 

As outsiders whq have slowly lost objectivity, project staff 
find it difficult to measure" the personal change of the depart- 
ment heads. How do individuals who have spent fifteen to thirty 
years in a school system change in their perceptions of cur- 
riculum and instruction, and in their views of their role in the 
school organization? One department head, who has obviously 
spent more time with his colleagues than we have, characterized 
the change in terms oj inpreased "self-confidence" and "self- 
esteeiV^nothef^^artment JVead was even more specific and 
self-asstfr£d*about the changes she had undergone. 

"I get self-satisfactjon from our meetings . , . The meetings 

have widened my horizons," 

What effect has the year'had on the department heads as & 
group? One department head explained that before the meet- 
ings, 'The department heads never worked as a group/' The 
department heads had no tradition of meeting togetherjo plan, 
implement or monitor either curriculum. and instruction nor 
had they examined together the supervision process they were 
mandated to follow. There had not been a history of collective 
action across departments, Previously, the agenda for the 
department heads meetings had been set by the principal and, 
while this did not necessarily jjprturb the department heads, it 
certainly did not promote their roles as educational leaders and 
it prevented them from discovering and sharing common con- 
cerns, . # 

It was the principal, who made the conscious decision to 
vest more power, responsibility and .accountability with the 
department heads. He was willing to have them explicitly take a 
leader$hip role in -bottvteacher supervision and curriculum 
development. In an interview/ one department head indicated 
- how thfngs had changed during the year. 



The meetings have given department heads an opportu- 
nity to come together. Before, the department head meet- 
ings with the principal were done from his point of view, 
• his problems. His agenda structured the-meetings* He 
chaired them*/. . Now there's mor.e discussion, they're 
free. More chance to talk among ourselves, bring things 
out in the open . . . It's an opportunity to address things 
we want to address — our needs . . . Before this we just 
accepted what was there. 

There exists a healthy dy- 
namic tension between thede- 
partment heads and the princi- 
pal regarding responsibility and 
accountability for curriculum^ 
and instruction. This changes* 
the static condition which ex- 
isted previously. It has been a 
significant step this year for the 
principal to explicitly move cur- 
riculum and instruction responsibility to the department heads. 
The shift has been accompanied by the principal's expecta- 
tions for evidence of concrete change. Though his expecta- 
tions are certainly tempered by his understanding of organi- 
zational reality, they are nonetheless a factor in the department 
heads' productivity and motivation. The willingness of the prin- 
cipal to risk change and be supportive of the department h^ad^s 
should not be minimized. Conversely, the widening new niche 
enjoyed by the department heads as significant mid-level ad- 
ministrators is a result of their effort to take advantage of the re- 
sponsibility relinquished by the principal. 

In many ways the group's change has been almost imper- 
ceptible. Department heads have begun, though still not on 
every occasion, to function in a cohesive mannefdemonstratetf 
by the increased frequency of.department heads behaving in an 
initiating rather than a reacting mode. They have started to 
discover what 'is important to themselves as a group in regard 
to curriculum,* instruction and supervision. They more impor- 
tantly identify themselves as a leadership body in the school— a 
group with the potential strength to collectively represent cur- 
rrcular and instructional needs to the principal. In turn, the 
department heads have begun to develop^ vision of the entire 
school-as a complex organization. ( . J 

A sampling of department head comments supports the 
notion that the meetings have helped them to see the school 
from a broader perspective and to feel a higher degree of affilia- 
tion foith the organization. , p ~ / ) ~ 
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"Department head meetings cause you to react to the 
needfe of other departments — not just your own." 

"I get self-satisfaction from our meetings. I'm getting aware 
of.the school — the total school." 

"Before, the department head meetings were announce- 
ments of deadlines and budgets. Now I feel a part of the* 
whole school." " 

"In the spring we were individually oriented. Now we gee 
what we have in common." , , 

Anpther change felt by the department heads is in regard 
to the relationship they have with the' faculty in their depart- 
ments. They believe that the department head meetings and 
subsequent curriculum development activities by teachers 
have enhanced their status in the school as educational leaders. 
. Specifically, -there has been a shift in the organization's per- 
ception of them. Previously, they were often viewed asadminis- 
trative functionaries to fulfill tasks such asscfieduling,'distribu- 
tion of supplies and student transfers. Rarely were they seen 
as the "prime movers" for review of curriculum and instruction- 
Now as one department head commented about his cdlleagues, 
"They seem to have more respect from the school. They are 
visible, active, leading." ' * 

____ As .discussed earlier the changes which have taken place 
did not occur inexplicably or overnight nor are. thjey yet 
changes which have reached a measure of permanence. In 
,Lewin's (1948) model of change — * unfreezing, change and 
refreezing — the department heads may be viewed asnearing 
completion of the unfreezing stage and entering the actual 
change process. If the momentum continues, another year 
should fyeld the beginning stage of refreezing* or institu- 
tionalizing those changes which have taken place. 

_ An interesting shift of focus has ofccurred in the depart- 
ment head meetings* Initially their attention was primarily on 
the completion of short-term concrete tasks. For example, the. 
, creation of a new teacher evaluation form, once thought to be a 
simple, straightforward r matter, turned out to be an extremely 
complex task. Each question raised seemed to point to two 
additional questions. This activity, as well as the renewed 
sense that curriculum development is dependent upon many 
variables and people, has moved tfie department heads to view 
change f rom<a more long-term perspective, 

A willingness and perseverance to grapple 'with, thfc in- 
tri cacies and subtleties of chang^isj^^nt, JFurther^ their 
4 work demonstrates a recognition thatjA/hile, change may be 
. quite slow and sometimes painful, the rewards are worth both 

o . - - ; . , , . 
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the time and energy required. The benefits have begun to 
accrue on personal, group amd organizational levels. 

The changes are not restricted to the department heads 
alone. The project staff learned that the original goals : had un- 
realistic time-lines. They did not take into account how slowly 
organizations reorient themselves to new ideas — particularly 
segments of the organization with whom there was little con- 
tact, the other departments and administrators. They also over- 
looked the possibility of significant political changes in the 
community — changes which would threaten teachers' job 
security and destroy their morale. In working with the'depart- 
ment heads, staff have also learned ;how difficult it isto^be out- 
side facilitators: when to offer advice, when to comment on the 
process, when to participate as a peer and when to speak as an 
_ expert. The staff are^rtl making mistakes and still learning. 

After one year of depart- - 
ment heads working together 
, and working with "outside facil- 
itators," a number of learnings 
can bd g leaned from the experi- 
ence. In turn, these learnings 
can be translated into general 
recommendations for those 
who wish to explore a similar 
venture. The recommendations 
set forth below aj§ intended to provide guidelines for profes- 
sionals who chose to create a group o.f high school department 
heads who will eventually be seen as initiating leaders rather 
than responding managers.' 

1. The high school administrator (principal or headmaster a§ 
they are known in New England) should clearly state the 
administrative and organizational expectations lor the 
working group. These expectations, when feasible, might 

* include a time-line: ^ 

2. It is critical for the school ^fekninistrator to be supportive 
of this process by offering feJoth explicit and impligitrecog- 
nition to the group thatf while evidence ^of change and 
growth is expected, it is also acknowledged that group de- 
velopment and organizational change is a slow process. 

3. Through administrative support and perhaps rolejdefini- * 
tion, department heads need to develop their own internal 
leadership which will fosfer group accountability among 
themselves and within the organization. 

4. After tKTTthtenial leadership has been structured, fcareful 
attention nr^st be paid to group process matters, dynamics 
during meetings and recording of significant decisions or 
plans; •/ ■ - - . ' ' — 4 • ■ - • * 




5. When necessary, department heads should focus on learn- 
ing / "process" techniques (e.g, brainstorming, issue 
analysis) related to problem solving. 

6. When outside facilitators are involved, they need to be 
aware of the internal organizational dynap>ms as well as 

, external school system forces. Their response should 
emphasize the developmental nature of group puNding. 

7. ? Any work done by outside facilitators shoufcrdirectly re- 
% x fleet the needs and concerns expressed by department 

heads, administrators and other faculty members. 

A major purppse of the work of theLowell High School 
department heads has. been to accentuate the school's own 
•internal personnel resources. More specifically, it has been to 
develop^ and make visible the curricular and instructional 
leaderships capabilities otthe department heads. As Esposito 
(1980) states: 

Underlying all of the educational research findings about 
successful stafff development activities is an emphasis on 
using a most under-utilized educational resource: teachers' 
and principals' experience-based perceptions of their 
needs and instructional problems as well as their collec- 
tive talents in devising ways to solve them. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Much has been written in recent years in educational 
textbooks and professional journals about training 
modes employed to bring about instructional 
improvement of educational personnel serving in our nation's 
public schools. Colloquiums, cpnferences,, non-credit work- 
shops, study groups, credit-generating courses^nd consultant 
services are training modes cited in the literature. No matter 
which training mode is in vogue or is chosen by a school, a 
major generalized assumption behind staff development pro- 
grams conducted in our schools is that the education of children 
will not be changed very much unless the professional and per- 
sonal lives of those who interact directly or indirectly with them 
in the school situation are made even richer with fruitful profes- 
sional learning experiences. A carefully planned and success- 
fully implemented staff development training program is seen 
as being able to do the following: 

• provide the opportunity for educational personnel 
(teachers, principals, libr^ians, guidance counselors, de- 
partment heads, superintendents, etc.) 'to keep abreast of 
current trends in their respective fields of specialization 

• provide for educational personnel the opportunity not only 
to acquire new skills but to polish or eliminate overworked, 
outmoded ones as well- 

• provide the opportunity for educational personnel to ex- 
perience ongoing self-assessment and self-renewal 

• provide for a richer interactive environment for all role 
. groups involved in the education^ setting 



In examining the historical .perspectives of staff develop- 
ment programs, we find that in the past it was Common practice 
for .school systems to organize inseryice activities without 
seeking significant input from those for whom the^jactivities 
were intended.. For example, teachers for whom most staff 
development training wa£ directed had very little opportunity" 
to inf I uence the natu re or the scope of th§ trai ni ng . Trad itional ly/ 
the managers of the System (superintendent, principals, super/ 
visors) determined the need for training and were responsible 
for determining all the logistical and program plans r for the 
delivery of such training. The result was that in too many cases 
the training areas delineated fpr staff development activity were 
not always relevant \o the needs and concerns o.f teachers. 

The 1 Boston State College 
Teacher CoFfts staff develop- 
ment model gets to the heart of 
this problem in that it em£ra,ces 
the philosophy that teachers 
and administrators — indeed all 
b educational personnel of a 
school or school system — 
must participate \p decisions 
that determine the' nature, 
.scope and delivery of inservice 
activity that has as its primary 
goal the' professionalization 
and development of personnel. The primary argument in sup- 
port of this democratic approach is that people are changed 
through participation. In the past, attempts to improve school 
curriculum and professional instruction by having outside ex- 
perts develop new programs or by having state, regional or focal 
committees develop new courses of study as well as training 
packets for .teachers failed, mostly because the intehderfagents 
of change were not intimately involved in the initial fanning and 
developmental tasks. 7 

: Obviously if curriculum revision is to be an outcome of 
change in people, then staff nrfembers must unquestionably 
becomp involved in Curriculum study an3 experimentation. 
Participation provides the major key to professional improver 
ment Staff members who are denied access jto decision-making* 
committees or who are never ptilled for inputwhen change is 
contemplated will never really experience a tfu§ sense of growth 
and belonging. Staff members^be they teadhers, principals, 
department heads, librarians or guidance counselors are likely 
• to become terribly alienated and disinterested. Row often have 
we seen'teachers'close their classroom doors and completely 
disengage themselves from the •overall functioning of the 





school? How otten have wtf seen te^qbers and other personnel.* 
. participating in after-schooi staff development activities onJy 
. beeaifee their att&pdanjBe was mandated? How often have stu- 
dents been prompted into -disruptive behavior, of extreme 
y dimensions in sehopl corridors because teachers have pot 
intervened? This disengagement, tfiis i(Tability*to,act \^t\nar) 7 
ner that demonstrates professional sophistication and maturity'/ t 
is often dismissed with such pat responses as "that's the respon- 
sibility of the principal^ or "what does he want me to do — his 
.job and mine too?", or "under the rules of the contract, I don't 
have to do that." * • 

Attitudes and responses of thissort may seem grossly an 
prqfessipnally irresponsible, but we cannot totally blame any 
single role group because the structure qf our schools often 
sets the stage for pertain unpredictable behaviors. For too long 
teacher have been led to believe that they have bOt litfteeffect 
on the running of the total school organization. Dh^y^f 
responsibility for them means operating jn the narrowooun- 

daries of a classroom. , ' 

» * 

How do we turn this unfortunate situation arp^nd? How can 
educational personnel be made to realize that they can grow^ x _ 
within the scope of the institution and can become agents of 
change? How do we get educational personnel to be active in- - 
novators rattier than passive, worn-out, uninformed field-hands 
in the school environment? For school clintate to be improved, 
teachers and administrators, indeed alf edjfosftiQnal personnel, 
must work collaboratively on staff development activities. If we 
want to get individuals engaged, if we warjt them to experience - 
grQwth and improvement within an organization, we must inter- 
rupt the'cycte of powerlessness that entraps them. . 

The Administrative Prac- 
ticum instituted by the Boston 
State pollege and Boston Pub- 
lic Schools Teacher Qorps Pro- 
ject is an attempt to help educa- 
tional personnel within the pro- 
ject schools break the "power-: ■ 
less cycle" by providing oppor- 
tunities for staff members to 
work on problems that they 

had thought no one either cared about or was interested in solv- 
ing. This staff development format gives the individual teacher 
or administrator a remarkable opportunity to help bring about 
change and improvement in schoolmate £nd to experience 
growth in problem-solving skills. 




WHAT IS THE ADMINISTRATIVE* PR ACTlCUfo AND ' 
HOW-BbES IT WORK? ** 

The Administrative Prapticum is an activity'in which educa-1 
tional personnel of a schopl engage in an attempt to resolve 
crucial problems that relate to school climate. Carried out 
effectively, it gives role groups within a school, especially 
teachers and administrators, the opportunity to work collabora- 
tively-^ responding 4o cfr solving prpblems identified *in that 
school. Two basic assumptions underlie the development and 
implementation of the model: 1) that schooljDersonnel grow 
professionally and personally as they undertake collectively.or. 
/individually to identify problems, to dia§pose possible causes' 
and to develop and irpjDlementaction plans for addressing iden- 
tified .problems; 2) that improvement in school climate is likely 
to take place on a continuing basis when responsibility for 
addressing'such improvement pJans is shared b^all personnel. 

The idea for using the Administrative Practicum as*a staff 
development format was born in the high school comppnent of 
the Teacher Corps project. The high schocJI presented the 
greatest challenge for the Teacher Corps staff during the 
planning year otthe project. Arriving at the school, we found a 
schodl staff which was terribly concerned about certain critical 
issues which they thought needddlm mediate attention. A fori 
mal needs assessment/evealed that tbe primary concerns had' 
*todo with popr communication among the various professional 
layers Within the school, inadequate security for personnel 
within and outside the school, inadequate program articulation, 
poor school discipline and the lack of healthy school- 
community relations. . m <* 
«# 

After much planning it bedame clear that teachers were 
willing to work on individual activities but needed some incen- 
tive for such involvement. How°c6tfld this be accomplished? At 
.the college, the department of secondary educatibn^ad off 
record a 3*credit, graduate level course enjtitled "Practicum in 
Educ&tionaf Administratipn". The decision was made to adapt 
this course and under its aegis provide leaches ancl adminis- 
trators academic credit for their participation in a supervised' 
activity dealing*,with school climate. The Captation of the 
practicum required participants to:W • - 

1. work with a Teacher Corps staff member and a prin- 
cipal to identify a problem; a 

2. develop .a plan for Volvipg the° identified probfem 
replete with processes, programs and timeTrames; * 

3. pilot the.process or program as delineated for problem 
lojution; ' * * * 
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♦ 4. make recommendations to the administration and the 
Teacher Corps Staff upon ( completion of practicum.* 

The four practica which evolved during the first year of the 
implementation at the high school had to do with: 1) communi- 
cation problems between regularand speciaLeducation instruc- 
tors, 2) coordination of fhe reading program throughout the 
school, 3) attendance record-keeping, and 4) high student 
absenteeism. 

A review of the first round 
of practica showed that in some 
cases one semester of activity 
was nbt enough time for the 
successful resolution of certain 
problems. W^also found that in 
some cases there was a spiral- 
ing -effect in that 'some teach- 
ers who embarked at the start of 
the,practicum rather reluctantly _ ..*■*" 

Became terribly interested as the semester^ went w along and 
worked on problems without requesting academic credits or 
clocking the amount of time devoted to the problerri^ . % 

„ During the next* year the idea of the ptactic'um was ex- 
panded to include the middle and, elementary schools of the 
project. Participants, mgt as a group once a month over the 
N year. Sessions focused on the individual action-plans — prob- 
lem identification, problem solution, and progress of impler 
mentatjoh. Learning from the high school experience, partici- 
pants modified the rftodel as indicated in Chart A, and partici- 
pation rose from 5 teachers to 20. 
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A CASE STUDY \ 

At the start oAthe school year in the Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Middle School one ||h. grade cluster df four teachers indicated 

. at a cluster meefingihat relations between the school and com- 
munity and communication between the sdhoql and parents 
needed immediate attention. AJter a short discussion on this 
observation, it was decided thatfhe problem vyould be put on 
the next meeting's agenda for deeper consideration^and that 
the Teacher Cbrps facilitator assigned ttf the building be invited 
to attend. The* matter \A(as addressed fully at the second meeting 
with duster: members agreeing that school-communityrfelations 
wer^poor, that parents were not fully aware pf the various aca- 
demic programs and speciaf events that were in operation in the 
scho&l, and tyat steps should be taken by the school to ensure 
'that parents were nbt cut-off .from their children's ^education. 

^ A, hat could the 8th grade cluster do about Jhe problem? What 
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CHART A . 

Practicum in Education Administration — Teacher Corps 
(Revised Fall 1980) 
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Stage I — Development of Proposal 
A. Problem Statement 

1. Participant will identify problem or need. 

2. Participant will do some background 4 * 0 
research and consult withTeacher Corps 
facilitator and principal. ^ 

3. I Participant will state problem which will 
H)e the focus of the practicum. 

* ' B. Proposal Development a 

1 . Participant will develop a proposal 
explaining what |pe/she intends to do to 
remedy the problem. 

2. Participant will identify projected mile- 
: stones in practicum exercise! 

Stage. II — Submissjbn and Approval of Proposal 

A. -f^fcposal will be submitted to Teacher Corps * 
* ^facilitator and [principal 

'Proposal must be approved' By "project direc- * 
tor and Boston State College Graduate 
\ Office. v • 

, Stage III — Practicum Exercise 4 * 

A. .Participant must devote at least 5 hours a 
week to practidum duties. 

B. Participant must keep a log of all" activities 
which must be signed off weekly by principal. • 

C. Participant must meet with Teacher Corps, 
facilitator on 5th, 10th, and 15th week of 
practicum. \ a 

D. Participant must dev elop re commendations 
for institutionalizing the positive outcomes 
•of the practicum. This will .be an actjqn-plan. 

Stage IV — Institutionalization 

A. Participant must spend one semester imple- 
menting the action plan 

B. Participant witi develop an evaluation report 
for distribution to school faculty 

Stage V— Practicum Sign-Off 

*- — Aticomplejion- of- practicum, ^participant- will- 
receive 6 semester hours of credit. • 
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•kinds of strategies could be devised to relieve the situation? To 
what extent t oould the support ,and encouragement of the 
administrators and other teachers be obtained or assured? 
thesfe were examples of the 
probing questions .that sur- 
faced at tHe meeting and which, 
members thought^ needed an- 
swers. The principal of the 
school waS invited to the third 
clusterjneeting and was im- 
pressed with the cluster's in- 
tent. He indicated a willingness 
to work with the cluster on the 

.identified problems. Buoyed .by his encouragement, the cluster 
proceeded to map out a series of activities, strategies and re- 
sponsibilities they thought would get to the ffeart of the prob- 
blem. Together they worked out the following scheme: 

Teacher A would be-responsible for preparing a fortnightly 
newsletter to parents. The newsletter would inform parents 
of past, present and upcoming school events. 

Teacher B would b% responsible for writing a bi-weekly 
statement for publication in the local community newspaper 
about Ongoing activities in the_jchoohr * 

Teacher C would be responsible for developing and super- 
vising, a planr'for a series of open house meetings between . 
parents and 8th grade cluster, teachers. ^ 

"teacher D was responsible for managing and coordinating 
all segments' of the practicilirv as well as maintaining the 
physical environment including bulletin boards, corridors, 
window decorati6ns,.etc,,of the 8th grade cluster*. 
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^Implementation of the activities began m earnest in JSIovjnn- 
ber,*1980 and continued to June, 1981 . Approximately 15 news- 
letters were sent home to parents. Newsletters were kept brief 
and written in a' mapqfir that would interest their intended * 
readers. Jnfbrraaiioh in tKe newsletter fhcluded basic descrip- 
tions of acatiefhic 'programs, Sports' news, and special e^ents.^ 
Materials for the publication were contributed by teachers, 
■ administrators, and members of the student council. 

€ach teacher was expected to J<ee p a* log d1 events 'Sur- 
rounding the implementation of the practicum antf e'ach'was 
expected to share his/her observations ahdlearnihgs at, cluster « 
meetings. Clearly the opportunities for professional growth * 
through planning, sharing and coordination were made possible 
through this, medium. ThB»results of activities. have been far- 
, ' O aching, TJie response of parents and the community has been 
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remarkable . . . many more parents are visiting the school than 
ever beffcre. The school's first evening "open house" sponsored 
by the practicum held in April jwas very well received by parents. 
Calls made to parents relative to student performance, dis- 
cipline or tardiness are no longer be^ig met with resistance. 

The establishment of a newspaper club in the school with 
children from the 6th, 7th, and 8th grades cpntributing news 
articles; the placement of a news box in the school officJe where 
teachers, parents and administrators may deposit items for 
newsletters or local newspapers; and the creation of four 
general parent meetings with teachers and administrators dur- 
ing the academic year have provided opportunities for adminis- 
trators and teachers at the Holmes to soar beyond the strict 
confines of the classroom. They have experienced professional 
growth through the development of plans to improve a school's 
climate which capitalizes, on parental support arfd community 
involvement. 

John, Norwood in chapter 
one indicated that cprrf Net often 
exists between home and 
school because parents do not 
really understand the purposes 
of the school's "educational pro- 
gram and because schools are 
not exactly certain about what 
parents expect of them. To re- 
solve the differences in expec- 
tations, Norwood suggests that parents, teachers and admini- 
strators must find viable ways of working together so that the 
school's educational plans or programs reflect the collaborative 
effort of parents, community and- schools. The Administrative 
Practicum has gone a long way toward achieving that in the pro- 
ject schools. 




FINDINGS < _ 

Some of the findings from the initial two years of the 
Administrative Practicum are: 

is Teachers have many strengths and skills which have not* 
been previously recognized. Through being with the prob- 
lems on a day-to-day basis, teachers can devise more prac- 
tical solutions and when given the authority and assistance 
to implement change, can do it very successfully. 

2. Individuals who participate in an activity initially for 
credit, can move through meaningful participation toa more 
internal* reward system: 
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3 % The collaboration between* teachers and administrators 
ih praettpum activity'has resulted in improved channels of 
communication and aLgreater professional esprit de corps. 

4. Administrators jheed the skills necessary to identify prob- 
lems and to encom^ge their staff Jto identify probfennsand t<5 
^ solve them, • " t - 

5. The pfacticum moves the principal jntoftis/her important 
. role of educational leader, ' 

6. The practicum encouragesaction and minimizes .apatliy. 

7. It is important that some mechanism or policy be estab- 
lished so that all staff members .in a school can be kept 
informed of the nature, scope and implementation of all 
practica taking place in the school. v 

< * , ^Ihe Administrative Practicum has proven to be an effective 
staff development model. In tfje three schools in which it has 
] been implemented thus far, notable Improvement in school cli- 
mate has taken place,. Teachers and administrators are asking 
more questions,, are working together on additional problems, 
and .the communication among all professional layers in the 
schools has improved. Relation^ between the school with com- 
. munity and parents .have improved drastically. The Administra^ 
titfe Practicum, through its sharing of responsibility for prob- 
lem solving, a new sense x>f powerfulness is emerging. - 
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taff development has been with us in education for many 
years now, but there is still much confusion in our use of 

r . terms such as staff development, inservic.e, professional 

j eyelopment, personal growth, adulteducation, etc. Frequently 



the terms are used i ntercha rigeably, but they can not all mean 
the same thing. There must be some conceptual order that will 
allow uslo distinguish among these terms'. 

Most of the terms" are used to describe Jearning which 
begjptPafter a person cdjmpletes a degree and obtains certifi- 
cation. Education tolhis point has been preparation foremploy- 
nrient. Once a person has a degree, certification, and a teaching 
job, he or she becomes a professional. It woufcl seem logical 
that any education that occurs after employment could be con- 
sidered part of some bigger educational framework such as 
CONTINUING EDUCATION. It can be assumed all profes-' 
,sionals must, continue their education, that no initial prepara- 
tion program can prepare a) professional sufficiently to last a 
lifetime. Thus we can assume that all educators will have a 
need for continuing^education. s 

. Whether we call our learning "growth" or "development" 
appears idiosyncratic, but growth is usually associated with 
,babies getting bigger — which can be seen. Development is 
Tess tangible and is relatively h&rd to see. Plants grow, but 
.development appears more concerned with long term changes 
irTpeople. Thusr^development" seems more appropriate than 
''growth" when discussingjhe learning of adults. , 

After employment, one kihd of continuing education is 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT or adult learning which serves the 
schools' purposes. If the school where a person works believes 
the staff need toJearn v something^o improve students' learning, 
that's staff development and the school pays for it. Staffr 
development is NOT dtetinguishecLby who is involved in mak- 
ing the decision, 'whether' averyone attends all the same learn- 
ing activities, or where the le # arning:ctpcurs, Th^se aspe^g may, 
however, determine whether or not staff.development is effec- 
tive. I13 the past we have used these and other aspects of effec- 
tive staff development to try to distimjuish between inservice, 
. professional development, and s'taffyflevelopment, but this has 
►not occurred! • / 

The- distinguishing feature 
iSjWhose purpose is served by? : 
- the continuing I education: ' 
scKqpI ^purpose or individual 
u purpose If "a . school decides 
• mainStreaming is a goaf, then 
all of us as part of our work in 
the school this yeaf are going to 
get better at mainstreaming - 
special needs students and one % " 
of the ways we can*do it is through the staff development pro- 
rnf/^d by the school. . * ^ 




The models presented in this booklet are examples of Staff 
development in secondary schools. The three examples have 
goals directly relating to improvements within specific schools. 
Many' staff within the schools in the Boston,. Worcester, and 
Lowelf projects were im olved in determining these school-wide 
goals. Even when the Lowell project shifted to working with 
department heads, the goal focus remained much the same. 
School goals determine the content area for staff development, 
and as the goajs change, the content focus .changes. Thus a 
course in mainstreaming might be reimbursed by the school 
one year and not }wo years later when the schools' goals are 
different. 

Jjtaff development can apply to all personnel not only the 
professional educators within a building. As pointed out by 
John Norwood, other personnel in a school have important 
contact with students. A program for playground andjunch- 
room^monitors may indeed address school goals such as im- 
proving school morale or reducing discipline problems within 
the total school and would be appropriate staff development. 

Another kind of continuing education is PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT, adult learning which serves* fhe individual's 
purpose. If a teacher decides to learn something because she 
^cTgfe^etter at her job, that's professional development 
the ihdividbal teacher pays for it. If an elementary teacher 
decides to get special education certification that's profes- 
sional development as no one else decided she should do that. 
But if the, school decides we all need to do a better job at main- 
streaming (our school improvement goal) that's staff develop- 
ment and. the school has responsibility for helping staff in 
that building reach that goal. For example, a teacher at Big 
Bend Elementary School could be taking a course at the college 
in mainstreaming as staff development for which # tfie school 
reimburses her. At the same time she could be takincj courses 
for counselor certification for which the schopLdoes not reim- 
burse her. 




Few schools have clarified this concept of purpose as it 
relates to the continuing education of professionals. Large 
amounts of money are spent by local school districts to reim- % 
burse teachers and principals taking courses which they as 
individuals^ elect or need to continue their certification for 
- employment. That should be professional development as it 
does not serve any total school purpose. Little money or time is s 
available for learning addressing spebific school problems or 
, ' goals, yet it is thisschool-sgecjfic learning which is considered 
here as staff developmenflnd has the most potential for school . 
improvement. One or two staff development days a year is. the 
O norm, but rarely is there a school-wide problem or goahfocus 
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to this limited activity. Without a school-wide goal,. staff, 
development is only professional, development for individuals, 
in a school. The power of staff development lies in its potential 
ability of meeting the school's purpose of better educating 
students. 

The responsibility for 
school improvement address- 
ing specific purpose^lies witha 
school's educational staff and 
its community. Education is still 
the responsibility of the local 
community and the people it 
erfiploys. If a school's improve* 
ment defiendson its staff learn- 
ing to dosomething better, then 
it's* the school's responsibility to facilitateaodpay for the staff 
development or learning. Other interested groups-can assist or 
provide, but the responsibility lies with the school. ^ 

This concept of school purpose and staff development can 
be useful for providers. A university, as part'of its service mis- 
sion, does provide continuing education. Whether a course or 
program is staff^development is notihe university^ decision. 
That decision is rtiade by individual students or by the school(s) 
r&oresentey by students in a course. If stijdents are taking the 
course as part of a school-wide improvement effort, then it is 
likelW be staffdevelopment for which they wjll be reimbursed. 
If they^re takmg'it to improve themselves apart from a school 
determined* purpose, then it is. professional development. The 
content ohhe c6urse may not change for professional develop- 
ment and stay development students but the impact of .the 
cpurse may vary greatly. -Individuals may learn something and 
do.things differently in their teaching, *but rarely will th?t 
individual learning significantly.change a school. Forsignificant 
change to occur, many individuals injrie same place v must be 
addressing a common goal t although there maybe variations 
how individuals within the group address the goal. 

As piart of its division of continuing education the univer- 
sity wo^ld continue to provide both staff development and 
professional development, but decisionrnriakmg about purpose 
would continue to lie with the school or individuals. Other 
providers such as professional associations and state depart- 
ments also have a legitimate responsibility for }he provision of 
continuing education, but the purpose served would be the 
decisiortof the school or individuals. 

Another kind of continuing education is PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT or learning which' serves the. individual's 
O 




personal life. If a teacher decides to learn something which 
interests her and has little relationship to her work^that is 
personal development and again she pays. All of us have 
examples of the teacher who takes a course In "macrame" as 
staff development and gets reimbursed because she plans to 
use that as an activity in her third grade class. In this'concep- 
tualization, the "macrame" course is not staff development 
unless it can clearly be related to achievement of some stated 
school goal. ^ . 

16 summarize: continuing education begins after certifica- 
tion and when a person begins working in the education pro- 
fession .Staff development is a mechanismjused by schpols to 
help employeesjmprove in relation to specific school goals. 
Professional development is learning accrued by individuals 
to improve in their individual jobs, but is not targeted on a 
goal for the school. Personal development is learning for indi- 
viduals with little relationship to their employment. 
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Much time and energy jiave gone into trying to determine K 
what makes good staff development. Some believe it is the. 
mythical qualities of the instructor^ others believe teacher 
involvement in the planning process is critical, and the list 
~ goes on. A more valid criteria for determinihg effective staff 
development mfgfct be whether or not the staff development 
achieved its intended purpose. 
. ' Until those of us working 

in staff development begin to : 
address seriously the setting of 
clpar, meaningful g&als and to 
determine valid ways to judge 
their achievement, we will mever 
. be able to answer the critical 
question: Can staff develop- 
ment lead to school improve- 5 . 
ment? Obviously that is an eval- 
uative question. John Norwood, in the initial article, states that 
effective staff development programs must include a system for 
monitoring. Monitoring systems rarely focus on outcomes or 
achievement and seldom are they eval uative. Evaluation neces- 
sitates making a judgement about the value of the activities. 
• . ' j : 




Still, evaluation of staff development is a norm and occurs 
regularly* After workshops and at the end of courses a form for 
1 participants to complete is. passed out The form usually asks 
the participants, to evaluate the instructor, the format, the 
methods used, and the value of the experience for them. Based 
on this information, the staff development is considered suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful. The focus of the evaluation is wrong. 
£i It really doesn't matter much if participants felt good, liked the 
instructor, or enjoyed the activities — which is really what the 
questions are askmcjrWhat matters is that over time the school's 
goal of improvement was achieved. Instead of involvement in 
the planning, process it honestly may be more important for 
groups of educators within a school to spend significant 
amounts of time arriving at a concise school goal and^eciding 
how we wiil know if,the goal has been re.ach^d (indicators of 
^achievement) a/id then trusting in the integrity of the staff 
Vpmployed by the school, whose salaries normally represent at 
■ jleast 80% of the total schdol budget, that they m\ work every 
Y /way they can to achieve that goal because we all agree it is 
\ /trripoirtant for the education of our children. Unless staff 
development can be shown to be important and worth the time, 
effort, and money it will become another fad of the past. 

Last year a large school system formed a committee 'to 
address the- poor writing skills of its students. The whole 
system, was mustered to address this problem in many dif- 
ferent ways. One was staff development' with only a few 
teachers involved. Additionally, press releases occurred 
sporadically over the year on what was being done about the 
problem. At ,the end of. the year, press releases presented 
• i mormatioFTan, national writing contest winners, local writing 
contests, testjsdores, etc. Something had happened. Many 
statf workejj/in many indjyidual ways to address a general 
goaiW^Jrmng skills improvement and information was col- 
lected and widely publicized to let everyone know the goal-was . 
being reached. Staff development was one dimension of this 
total schbol system effort. The effort was perceived, as impor- 
tant by many and evaluative in- 
formation was ^collected and 
disseminated so all knew the 
goal wassuccessfullyachieved. 
TheVe can .be little meaningful 
achievement or feeling of suc- 
cess if we do not know where 
we are going or if we ever got' 
there. .What we have been calj- 
ing teacher burnout may well'be 
more a reflection of not having 
crM^ough information about what t 
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we have achieved or accomplished than overwork or lack of 
particpation in decision-making, 

• ^School improvement is possible'and staff development is 
a mechanism for bringing that about, but seldom is there in- 
formation available, to know we have succeeded. Information 
on school improvement in secondary schools is rare. Most of 

• us have beqome victims of the myth that secondary schools 
• can not be changed, and we can list twenty reasons wHy not. 

The examples in Boston, Worcester, and Lowell refute thi£ 
myth. They have used staff development as a mechanism for 
making improvements in secondary schools. The processes 
used involved many educators in determining school-wide 
goals. Teachers, department heads, and administrators were 
provided with professional time during the school day to carry 
out staft*development activities which addressed the school 
goals. The provision of professional time to address the goals 
clparly indicates the goals were perceived as important. The 
next critical step is collecting and .disseminating information 
to those involved about the accomplishment of the goal. With- 
out that crucial infSrmatioa we are left with the devastating 
feeling of, "why bother/' and the" myth of no change con- 
tinues. * 

Last week a famous TV newscaster made the profound 
statement, "There is no such thing as good news." Any in- 
formation 'that is news has to be bad, horrid, tragic. People 
will ohly listen or watch disasters. That's not true. The publip 
instead stops reading an?J turns off the television, and then is 
perceived as apathetic, but if all we hear is the horror of life 
we .stop listening, and try tp'go on doing the best We can at 
whatever we are about. The authors of this bookleWepioneers 
— ^bringing good news — secondary schools' can improve"* 
through staff development. 
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